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CORRESPONDENCE. 



LOGANSPORT, January 1, 1860. 

Rev. M. M. POST, 

Respected Sir: — The undersigned having lis- 
tened with much interest to a discourse delivered by you on 
the 25th of December ultimo, relating to the subject of Reli- 
gious Institutions in Logansport, would respectfully ask a 
copy for publication. 

C. CARTER, 
T. H. WILSON, 
N. D. GROVER, 
L. M. LANDES, 
A. M. HIGGINS, 
W. Z. STUART. 



LOGANSPORT, January 25, 1860. 

Messrs. CARTER, WILSON, and Others, 

Gentlemen: — The local interest of the discourse may 
render its being printed admissible. It does not claim to 
present a full view of the Religious Institutions associated 
with the early times of Logansport; it is a talk, of one who 

* 

has come — perhaps prematurely — to the privilege of age, to 
those among whom his professional life has been spent. 

With kind regards, yours truly, 

M. M. POST. 

P. S. In copying there has been a filling up of some 

allusions, beyond what seemed requisite for Sabbath delivery 

to my own congregation. 

M. M. P. 
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DISCOURSE. 



PjSALH xxxi. 15. 

"Mr Times are in thy Hand." 

Without infringement on human freedom, or lessening* 
human responsibility, God controls the events of every man's 
life. The country, the climate, the age with whatever fea- 
tures marked, the parentage, the domestic circumstances, the 
social state, the business, the vicissitudes, the current of affairs 
— prosperous or adverse — in which life appears, are allotted 
under the superintendence of God. "In His hand are our 
breath and all our ways." When the personal life ends, what 
of it shall survive and what shall die, the disposal of its work 
and influence, and the judgment of it, are with Him. Not 
alone "the steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord," 
assuring safety and a successful issue, but the pursuits of the 
wicked have a bearing beyond their design, and are overruled 
to contribute to the ends of benevolence. "A man's heart 
deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth his steps." 

Men work greatly in the dark as to the result of their 
labors. Those of largest foresight, are little more than blind 
instruments in the Hand of a Sovereign Providence; blind,, 
yet, if true men, consenting and obedient to God's behest* 
Like Abraham, they see a Hand the world's idolaters cannot 
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«ee, beckoning them away to the unknown, and by faith they 
obey. Columbus and the Pilgrim Fathers had but dusky 
views — in which were many misconceptions — of the tendencies 
and grandeur of their undertakings. Luther, even Paul, could 
not discern what of his work would prove stable, and what 
time would cancel, nor how widely he would live, the remote 
lands and peoples, and long ages, embraced in his mission, to. 
whom he will yet have preached. The same vail hides the 
sequel, where the human actor is on a lower level, and his 
scope of action the narrowest. Whether that now obscure 
light shall only flicker and be seen no more, or some day 
shine afar, what problems that hidden life is yet to work out, 
experience forbids confident prophecy; save only, if it be a 
true work done for God and humanity, it will not be lost. 
The shouldering flame shall yet spread — if it be a kindling of 
God's Truth and Spirit — it shall break forth some time and 
some where, a cheering light, helpful to the world's destined 
illumination with the glory of the Lord. In the Spiritual 
Kingdom, Divine promises are the pledge of a glad harvest, 
where there is a true sowing of precious seed, where the mo- 
tives and the work please God. To the laborer, no toils are so 
remunerative as those in behalf of Christ and man's salvation; 
"a hundred fold in this present time, and in the world to come 
life everlasting." 

Any life which is susceptible of such results, and may lose 
them, is clothed with solemnity. The lowest human creature 
has a sublime interest; for a Supernatural Power watches 
over him, "knows his down sitting and his uprising, compasses 
his path, besets him behind and before, has laid its Hand upon 
him," and, either directly or by overruling, disposes his ways 
to its own high ends. 



To this Universal, Almighty Presence, sovereignly caring 
for our times, humility, submission, gratitude, and confidence 
become us and are due. A personal, every where reigning 
God, the Father and the Judge of all, holding in His Hand 
our past, alike with our present and our future, preaches, to 
our inward sense, repentance, for many disrespects of His will, 
and faith in that only Lord whose blood justifies, and whose 
communion recovers us to the beauty and usefulness of the 
Divine Nature. Such a Presence bids us rejoice — not in 
ourselves; for in any just retrospect of our works, we are 
abased in the dust, we weep over neglected opportunities of 
honor to God and of service to our brother — but rejoice ever- 
more that "the Lord of all the earth will do right/' and 
consistently, can be merciful to our unrighteousness. 

"We hope forever to abide 
Amid the shining Seraphim, 
Delivered, pardoned, glorified; 
But 'tis through Him, it is through Him" 

So we may raise our Christmas carol : — 

"Love, joy, good will and peace, 
Since the first Christmas morn, 
Have come to earth, and ne'er shall cease, 
'The Saviour Christ is born.' " 

In the spirit of such contemplations — subdued, sad, chas- 
tened, hopeful — I approach the duty of to-day. God's over- 
shadowing presence, universal intelligence, all-embracing 
power, meet me, as I turn to look on the days of my pilgrim- 
age here. They have borne me thirty years toward eternity; 
thirty years overspread and beset with that living, holy 
Presence; thirty years in God's Hand! — for the discipline of a 
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way, alone, to Indiana in the Autumn of 1829. Hearing, on 
the Ohio, that in lands purchased in 1826 of the Pottawatamie 
and Miami tribes of Indians, in the rich valley of the Upper 
Wabash, a new town had been started under the auspices of 
enterprising men, which was of much promise and altogether 
vacant of religious institutions, I chose my station at Logans- 
port, and came here, Christmas week— opportunely, with the 
memory of the advent of the Saviour, commencing to minister 
in His name. This town had prevailing attractions in its 
elementary state — affording a hopeful opportunity "to build 
on no other man's foundation"— and its prospective growth, 
amid a region just opening to the immigrant and kindling the 
imagination with pictures of a Christian civilization. A small 
hotel furnished me with board and lodgings the first year; the 
second winter I spent with the ague in a family of eleven 
others, tenants of a single room. 

When I first saw Logansport, it was less than two years 
from the unbroken dominion of the forest. Cass County had 
been organized but a few months. In the town were thirty or 
forty families — a community numbering between two and 
three hundred. Dispersed in the country were eight or ten 
log cabins, holding the entire residue of the population within 
the county. We were literally on the confines, where civil- 
ized man had overtaken the savage and they had stopped for 
a day and struck hands. Here were the head quarters of the 
United States Agency and of the Trade with the Indians in 
the State ; and from this source had originated the enterprise 
which founded the town. Wild forest and prairie, unoccupied 
by the white man, stretched away, westward, over Illinois to 
"The Father of Waters," and in the direction of the Great 
Lakes, to an almost indefinite expanse; toward the rising sun 
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and the remote South-East and South, were spread oat the 
"solemn woods." Some rude fixtures of the French trader 
were found, at long intervals, on the larger water courses. 
On nearly every side lay a wide extent of unorganized terri- 
tory, and all around, was a dark, massy solitude. Out of Fort 
Wayne and Logansport, there were not in Indiana, north of 
the Wabash, three hundred inhabitants. From several points 
of the compass, a traveler, day after day, might have taken 
his course in a direct line to this place, without his eye being 
cheered with even the roughest quarters of the backwoodsman. 
Chicago was not born; Saint Louis had six thousand inhabi- 
tants; railways, there were none in the United States. Pass- 
ing from Madison, by the way of Indianapolis and near 
Lafayette, to Logansport, in December, 1829, 1 was nine days 
in hard riding and attempts to cross the numerous streams, 
then at their flood, and not without peril to the inexperienced 
and impatient traveler; — my first acquaintance with journey- 
ing on horseback, with roads which were almost a continuous 
morass — long weary miles of a deep half-liquid compound of 
earth, water, snow, and ice — roads without bridges, high 
waters, impassable fords, and with "swimming horse," and 
sometimes his rider too, through full angry currents. By 
such and other causes, the mail, twice ft month, eagerly 
greeted by the little community in the forks of "The Mouth 
of Eel" — the pristine name of the site of this city — was 
delayed that winter nine weeks. During that time, and the 
other inclement months, the rare commercial intercourse, by 
wagon or steamer, with Cincinnati and the world at large, was 
entirely closed. My own resources, for five months, were the 
contents of my saddle-bags; my theological library, a Bible, 
hymn book, and some religious tracts; the old English Bible 
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I never so much valued. One cold, cloudy day in January^ 
1831, setting out to ride ten miles in the wilderness to 
acquaint a family with the appointment to form a church, I 
mistook the trail of an Indian hunting party, which led me to 
their encampment. Retracing my way by night, I became, 
bewildered in the woods and snow, and sat down by a burning 
log, till morning, and at noon, twenty-four hours after leaving, 
emerged again at Logajisport. Three years from my settle- 
ment here, returning from central New York, on my first, 
bridal tour, we were required, by the facilities for travelling, 
to pass four Sabbath's by the way — two of them on the 
Maumee — and to migrate along and on that river, by French 
horse cart, ox wagon, and pirogue propelled by a pole and 
Canadian muscles; and after a week's delay at Fort Wayne, 
on account of the requisition of all the conveyances to attend 
an Indian Payment, we came the last forty miles down the 
Wabash to our home, again by pirogue, the bridegroom being 
then the boatman, and lifting the craft, a large canoe, partly 
by nijjht, from rocks and fish-dams. These little adventures, 
and slight reminiscences of events then scarcely noted, may 
suggest in some degree the experience of the early times. 
Such, physically, was the field wher§, as I thought, Provi- 
dence directed me to pitch my tent. 

My remembrances of the early social elements and scenes 
of our community are vivid; many of them grateful, and 
others sombre. The mirthful, gladsome spirit, with somewhat 
of wildness and excessive freedom; the warm sociality and 
neighborly kindness; the hope, buoyant and glowing on the 
countenance; the high enterprise, the public spirit, the private 
ambition, the mental activity, the aspiring intelligence, the 
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force of character; many lineaments of fresh, young life, and 
of climbing, sanguine manhood — form a lively picture in the 
memory. Shall we stop to ask, where is that scene now? 

Hard by was the camp-fire of the Red Man; his yell, as 
drunken, rollicking, he rides — John Gilpin like — through the 
streets, or presents himself at the windows of "smoke man's 
wigwam/' his whoop, his chant, his dance, his gambling with 
his comrades in the public ways, or crowding the stores to 
trade, or to lounge, and importune for whisky; the demure 
young squaw, the careful matron with pappoose on her back, 
the busy practical old woman. They too, have gone, and 
without benefit from the white man. 

Among the earliest municipal provisions by the settlers, was 
a corporate Board of Trustees for a Seminary. The first 
brick burned were laid in a building for this purpose; the first 
cabinet furniture made was for its .use. It was one story — 
humble in stature — but with a bell, and fitted to afford one 
ample, or two commodious rooms; attached were a lot and a 
comfortable dwelling house for the teacher. It long served 
many civil and religious, as well as educational ends, and was 
the germ of our present Seminary. You would have found, 
also, in the second year of the town, a press and newspaper, 
with other proofs of liberal and wise forecast. Great plans 
and anticipations, and an imperial energy were apparent 
among the early Fathers. With them were numbered men of 
native nobility, high mental qualities, decision and manliness. 
They were remarkably exempt from /those of the opposite 
class, the incapable and abject; no candidates for the poor 
house, no demand of that institution appeared for years. 

But their large views and fine social qualities lacked the 
spiritual element. In that band of adventurers, most of them 
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youthful, who founded this town, there was a singular want of 
the higher aim, the purifying communion, the controlling prin- 
ciple of Christian faith. This not only marred the symmetry 
of their character, but was a fatal defect as to the true, great 
objects of life, both those which may be realized on earth and 
those fully attained in heaven. The impression left on our 
common interests has been pervasive and sad. There is no 
substitute for the religion of Jesus, the Saviour of sinners. 
No truths, no motives, of such intrinsic might, such universal 
adaptation, so sovereignly and all-pervading the relations, the 
works, the character, the necessities of human beings. It 
makes the individual, his mind, and heart, and practice right, 
and so makes the society right. And there are great exigen- 
cies in every life, and in every household, and a great crisis 
in every death, when nothing can sustain, nothing relieve but 
the light and sympathy, the spiritual power beaming from the 
cross of Christ. 

This marked aloofness from religion — in some, having 
grown up with the unhappy influences in their youth— was 
promoted by years of absence from the regular ordinances and 
means of the Christian life; by evil communications with 
books and leaders of unbelief; by the pressure of temporal 
necessities in a new country; and by the ruling business, the 
Indian trade. This latter has been a peculiar and grievous 
obstacle to the growth of piety and good morals. Besides the 
ordinary traffic, were the Annual Payments, sometimes with 
attempts to form treaties, protracted through two months, 
when the industrial pursuits and common order of society over 
a large district of country were interrupted. Merchants, 
tradesmen, the contractor for Indian supplies, the farmer, the 
artizan, whoever had portable articles to sell, or debts to col- 
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lect, money or cunning to speculate, or hope of some windfall,, 
congregated at the Payment or Treaty . Ground, There were 
the idler, the jockey, the gambler, the debauchee, and the low 
agent of intemperance. The Indians were courted, fed, paid,, 
tnade drunk and fleeced. The Sabbath was abolished. The sweet 
influences of home, and the restraints of civilized and Chris- 
tian society, moral and legal bonds were relaxed ; while temp- 
tations to fraud, to all meanness and all yice were in full 
power — a scene strongly suggestive and nigh an ocular 
demonstration of total depravity. There have been honorable 
and some very estimable men more or less connected with this- 
business. A very excellent Christian man, the founder of the 
Baptist church in this place, held under the Agency the post 
of blacksmith to the Indians. But years of the mutually 
corrupting intercourse between the two races, besides immedi- 
ate evils, leave a blight on a community, a feebleness of con- 
science, a sluggishness to spiritual works, an inveterate earth- 
liness from which the recovery is slow and difficult. As an 
offset, any gains from the traffic — like those from its adjuncts* 
whisky and the dram shop — are but a mockery. 

Against intemperance there was early arrayed a strong in- 
fluence. No liquor grocery was in the town for several yeara 
after its origin ; the first hung out its sign very timidly and 
under a heavy frown. Yet the bane worked ; the victims 
were numerous ; not a few of them, "shining marks" for the 
destroyer. Most ignobly, miserably, have a multitude been 
slain. The business and the habits of intemperance, the 
propagated vices and wretchedness have here stubbornly with- 
stood efforts in behalf of religion and social improvement. 

Looking at this distance on the social and moral experiment 
made by the Fathers in founding this community, we can 
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hardly avoid drawing— -we ought to draw— an instructive 
moral. Withdrawn to a great extent from the atmosphere of 
the Sabbath and the house of God, and from the public senti- 
ment created by Christianity, their early manhood passed 
amid novel and exciting scenes of rude nature and wild men, 
with the ambitions, the strifes, the seductive passions of that 
age and of such a social state, they present the results thus 
far wrought out for our admonition. Men they were, whose 
honorable and generous traits, whose companionable sympa- 
thies, whose average of intelligence have rarely been equalled 
in a body of pioneers. Their history speaks affectingly. How 
many of them have accomplished what, in any sober view, 
must be admitted to be the great objects, the true ends of life ? 
How many have been for themselves and their families re- 
ally successful ? have reached positions yielding a wise con- 
tentment or a cheerful promise of blessings perpetuated and 
spread in their descendants ? How many have seemed to 
attain to Divine fellowship, the riches and the honors, the 
beneficent influence which are abiding and fitly introduce to 
the heavenly state? Have they dene most wisely for those 
who grow up under the shadow of their example, their opin- 
ions, their early and formative institutions ? We owe them 
much; their privations and their liberal enterprises for the 
improvement of the town, have made them largely its bene- 
factors. Some of us do and will cherish a lively, warm sense 
of their attractive and kind companionship. But— even as 
the head of a family, who carefully establishes under his roof 
the influences which discipline for wisdom and usefulness, gives 
to society in his well trained children a contribution more 
valuable than silver and gold — how much more, and in the 
main sense, would the revered master builders of our social 
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fabric have proved benefactors, had they been less self-reliant 
and fitly acknowledged God, the Judge of all ! Had they 
assumed the grace, the name, the duties, the influence of dis- 
ciples of Christ — what a changed community, what a bright 
page of history, what a scene for the angels to joy over, 
Would have been the work of their lives ! May God help us 
in our day to be wise ! 

Such was themoral aspect of the field. We turn to trace 
the endeavors made to implant the germs of Christianity. 
Thirty years ago, no church or religious society, nor preaching 
at regular periods, was in Cass county. Two females consti- 
tuted the entire element of Presbyterianism within twenty 
miles of Logansport. Within forty miles; save at one place, 
there was no organized church. Soon, a small Baptist church, 
and a few months later, an equally small Methodist class were 
gathered. In 1830, Logansport began to be visited by Bap- 
tist preachers from Lafayette and Delphi. At the same time, 
it became a mission of the Methodist Episcopal church. Both 
organization struggled long in much weakness; ten years 
passed before the clear dawn of the prosperity since variable 
to the former and now visible to the latter. Thirty years next 
Thursday, the weekly prayer-meeting was commenced in the 
old Seminary; my recollections are grateful and dear of 
members of each denomination named, who were wont to 
unite in that place of prayer. A union meeting for prayer, 
sustained by females, was early established, and in times of 
special religious interest, numerously attended ; twenty-five or 
thirty such "helpers in the gospel/' on some occasions thus 
met from the several congregations; and from the dawh 
of our history, for whatever piety and good works have 
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existed in Logansport, the obligation is largely due to woman; 
the prayers of the living and the departed are its richest 
treasure. In May, 1830, 1 formed a Sabbath school, and he- 
came its Superintendent ; this was the only one in town for 
seven years, and in 1836 had one hundred and twenty-five 
scholars. Associated under the same general superintendence 
have been seven other Sabbath schools and three Bible dasses 
in country settlements, and of such duration and influence as 
merit notice. In 1831, 1 explored the county, visiting all lie 
families, with supplies of the Bible. The same year, while 
yet in the wildness and freedom of our Indian prime, I was 
moved to labors for an organization to promote temperance- 
drawing up a Constitution and By Laws and obtaining signa- 
tures after the old style. It was formed under the auspices of 
General Tipton, its first President and firm friend during lis 
Superintendency of Indian affairs, and till his death, while 
Senator in Congress. It did substantial service, having, in 
1837, two hundred and fifty members, with efficient and atble 
helpers, and frequent written, and some published addresses. 
In 1843, 1 could write, "A manifest improvement has taken 
place in the town since the suppression of the groceries^' — a 
suppression not perpetual, yet at bright intervals, before and 
subsequently, enjoyed. The Temperance Orders, superceding 
former Societies are now the only organized workers in that 
eause, and show not a few rescued from the abyss by their 
united and fraternal hands. There is a ready and an adequate 
remedy, and therefore a responsibility, for the horrible rav- 
ages we continue to suffer from intoxicating drinks. The 
traffic, as truly as any nuisance, is subject to the control of 
the community. Moral suasion, and, resulting, tbe popular 
will expressed in the appropriate forms can purify society 

from the cankerous plague. When will a long suffering peo- 

2 
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pie rise in their moral and intelligent energy and accomplish 
this most imperative reform ? I hail, as yet to come, the glad 
epoch* 

My first year's ministry was purely a missionary work. 
Without a church or society, or man of the same ecclesiastical 
name, or any local support, by sufferance and courtesy I re* 
mained here. The American Home Missionary Society then, 
and afterward many years, aiding the church, contributed here, 
as in so many other places, to build up Christian institutions. 
The 22d of January, 1831, the Presbyterian church was or- 
ganized with 21 members. As the fruit of a religious inter- 
est, greater, relative to the population, than has since been in 
the county, thirteen others were added before the close of 
the year. Again, in 1837, ten by conversion were received at 
one time, and after having dismissed twenty-six to aid in form- 
ing country churches, there remained one hundred and seven- 
teen members. Within a period of two years— 1836-7 — 
sixty-eight had been added, the larger part recent immigrants. 
Soon the tide set back— the population of the city for a while 
diminished, the public works — the canal and bridges — being 
completed and the times reversed. The other Presbyterian 
church, Old School, formed in 1840, and increasing in a short 
time to its present strength, withdrew to its communion some 
members and families; yet most extensively from emigration, 
in 1842 this church was reduced to fifty-two members. The 
twelve months from October of that year were distinguished 
by the accession of thirty-eight on examination ; again, in 
1846, twelve; in 1852, eighteen; and in 1858, seven were 
gathered from revivals, to some extent experienced. The 
present number in communion is ninety. Since its origin, 
three hundred and eighty-two have been members; Hun- 
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dreds having been dismissed to share in Christian fellowship 
and service in localities north, south, east and west, from the 
Hudson to the Oregon, and from Lake Superior far down the 
Mississippi ; and other scores, gone, as we fondly trust, to 
join the church triumphant. 

My duties and their results have been distributed much be- 
yond this congregation. From the beginning for many years, 
half of my ministry was out of town, and for a longer period 
has been largely in country congregations and at stations 
where churches now meet. With four rural churches, grown 
from these beginnings, I have been much conversant, one of 
which, chiefly German in its membership, and of much prom- 
ise, has had no other ministry. Nearly two years, having re- 
signed the care of the town church, I was wholly occupied 
with others in the country. Nor has this labor been limited 
to individuals or communities within this county, or now in 
one denomination. Besides long rides several times every 
year to Presbyteries and Synods, often distant from sixty to 
two hundred miles, missionary excursions were early made, 
quite frequently to Miamisport, now merged in the suburbs of 
Peru, to Marion and "the regions beyond* ' in Grant county, 
to South Bend, Laporte, Michigan City, Valparaiso, and other 
new parts of the State, organizing churches, preaching and 
exploring. Something of books and the culture of the 
schools and intellectual society are sacrificed by the frontier 
preacher, but he revels in the beauty and luxuriance of nature, 
and communes with her spirit of grandeur and worship. He 
learns sympathy, too, with the simplicity and warmth of man- 
ners, the large-hearted hospitality, the broad, sturdy sense, 
the enjoyments and the trials of the frontier cabin. 

During my residence here there have grown up in this 
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county nine Presbyterian churches — five New School, and 
four Old School. 

. In contemplating these results, it deserves a distinct recol- 
lection that Logansport, at the first and until the present day, 
his been very unlike a populous community with large 
churches and accommodations as the basis of ministerial 
labors. Viewed in this relation, the material has been limited, 
and the opportunities narrow. This city has now five to six 
thousand ; but the whole population for nearly one-fourth of 
the time since the origin of the town, was numbered by hun- 
dreds; and of these, the religious interests were divided 
among numerous denominations, all worshiping for six years, 
so far as they were supplied with preachers and could adjust 
their appointments, in one building, the old Seminary. The 
first church edifice in the county was erected in 1836, which, 
with its improvements, we occupy to day , expecting its suc- 
cessor the ensuing year. 

Nor may the notice be omitted of time and energies devo- 
ted to secular education. Early, and since at different times, 
five years as Principal of the new Seminary, without ceasing 
from my pastoral duties, it has yet seemed necessary to give 
a large share of my cares to the work of the Teacher. 

Other causes adverse to the strength of the churches have 
been, the notably small proportion of religious immigrants ; 
the years of prostrating sickness and the loss of many valua- 
ble lives ; the severe financial reverses at several junctures, 
subtracting seriously from our population; the early and 
continued diversion to the north and west of our fertile valley, 
of the current of eastern emigration ; especially the lack of 
the requisite helpers outside of the ministry, of men and fam- 
ilies invested by their character and means of usefulness, with 
strong influence, faithfully consecrated to Christ and His 



church, Rve ruling riders from this congregation have died : 
James Wilson, Jesse Steele, Joseph Gibson* Robert Bryer, 
Robert Gibson, and other Members ef scarcely less preckm* 
memory ; stall others, very useful and worthy, if among the 
living, are here no more* 

These mementos of notability have seemed to distinguish 
this church, and move especially our regrets, bat they illus- 
trate what extensively has been the common experience.— 
Twenty Presbyterian ministers, ef whom two only remain, 
have been at different times statedly employed in this county 
— nine of them in the Old School congregation of the city. 
There have been ten, at least, acting pastors of the Baptist 
church. The Episcopal Society, formed in 1836, has had nine 
or more settled clergymen. There are eleven organized re- 
ligious denominations in Logansport — two or three having 
become extinct — but our review need not go farther, as the 
polity of some requires frequent changes, iind others are of 
too recent origin to werrt in illustration of the frail tenure 
here of die Christian ministry. In our grave-jard lie the 
mortal remains of five of these beloved brethren, some full of 
years and honors, others in the dew of their youth-— two Pres- 
byterian, one Baptist, and two Methodist. These mutations 
have visited all classes. How many ef the founders, heads > 
chiefs, are gone from the circles where we were wont to meet 
them ! How many vacant chairs at family hearths I How 
many dwellings have changed occupants, their first inmates 
being no longer in houses of clay J Hardly do I pass a resi- 
deuce of some ,ee«' atending, without having anggerted » 
funeral scene. Men who stood among us as {Hilars— -peers, 
well known, with the foremost in the State— judges, lawyers, 
physicians, merchants, mechanics, day-laborers, mothers, 
wives, daughters, the venerable in years and the infant of 
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days, some whose names have expired from the earth, hundreds 
who are fast fading from human remembrance — a great con- 
gregation of the dead* have gone from the business and the 
pleasures, the public and the domestic walks where we yet 
linger ! 

Beloved survivors, let us retire sometimes from the theatre 
of the livings and converse with these near, speaking images 
of the departed, imploring us to remember what we are, and 
the destiny about to carry us to them. Though it dampens 
the fire of worldly ambition, it inflames with a zeal to do with 
our might the good we find to do which abideth forever, 
and can only be done now. It is salutary to our pride, re- 
pressing its folly, its madness, that says: "My mountain stands 
strong — I shall not be moved," when a thousand unforeseen 
events are ready to scatter our possessions, our families, our- 
selves, as chaff before the wind, and the very insect of a day 
may outlive us. "Seekest thou great things for thyself? seek 
them not." "One thing is needful" for us, for our children, 
for our fellow citizens—the bread of heaven, the riches and 
the honors of immortal life. I leave my humble testimony 
with you, as I would were it the last, and as the great truth 
and worth of my experience, and I leave it with the earnest- 
ness and heart-yearning of long and tender friendship, of 
much kindness received, and of a most solemn responsibility 
— and I would leave it as if next to meet you before our final 
Judge — Our real good) noH and forever, is in Christ. Our 
real evil, now and forever, is to be not united to Christ. In 
His hand are earth and heaven, time and eternity, and their 
resources ; having His friendship, you have the friendly offices 
of them all— "all things are yours." I implore you not to 
neglect Him. 0, that I could find some way to effect for you 
this blessed, Divine fellowship ! There is a Wisdom and a 
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Power adequate, to which we turn, and there anchor our hope. 

I carry with me a sense which I shall not attempt to ex* 
press, of obligations for thoughtful sympathy, and evidence 
long given in various ways, of kind regard — obligations to 
you and to many not here to-day. But the occasion makes it 
fit to say, that with a nominal stipend, less than is commonly 
deemed a rigorous necessity, Divine Providence has never 
permitted me to feel want or solicitude as to the "carnal 
things/' which love and natural justice prompt and revealed 
duty requires those to provide, to whom are ministered "spir- 
itual things." The reoord due from me clearly is, that we 
may safely trust God, and that the true secret for the present 
life, as well as that to oome, lies in the Saviour's rule — "Seek 
first the Kingdom of God." 

I have never regretted my choice of a profession, never for 
a moment desired to be in another, "The heart" of a minis- 
ter "knoweth its own bitterness," moments of intense and 
almost insupportable grief, like those of his Lord, over sinners 
who will not be saved. He feels sharp sorrows, too, that he 
has not more of this sympathy, and a more watchful diligence 
in the work given him to do. Not sensible of deliberate un- 
faithfulness, with conscious guilt I lament that I have not 
done more. More might have been accomplished by one 
more stalwart in body and mind; more would have been, by 
one living nearer and ever nearer to God. But while motives 
arise forcibly urging me to deep humility and confession, there 
are also causes to abound in praise. It is worth a human life, 
if, as its fruit, but one soul is helped to heaven, although most 
wicked to withhold efforts to help many. As I look back 
over the field, where I have gathered to-day only here and 
there a "forget-me-not," I am reminded of another retrospect 
more thorough, which may detect many errors and sins not 



now recalled ; there may then be revived gome sweet experi- 
ences of the Saviour's graoe, some joy over the hopeful good- 
ness of others, and some communion of Christian hearts which 
it will be pleasant to remember in heaven. I humbly thank 
God that fie has suffered me to preaeh His gospel at all, and 
so long ; never having a shade of doubt that it is the highest 
and best office man can fill, and unable to desire for myself or 
for my children anything better, than a life consecrated to the 
work which brought the Son of God to the Manger and the 
Gross. 

Nor have I regretted my choice of a place. Unworthy to 
serve Christ anywhere, I have found here reasons for attach- 
ment, and have made no sacrifices, none which can be men- 
tioned when the eye is fixed on Geiheemane and Calvary. I 
am not careful for the future. If it please God to make me 
but the forerunner of an improved ministry aid of "better 
things to this community — it is well. After another thirty 
years, when the last Sabbath in December shall dawn, its 
light will fall— somewhere— on my grave. I am grateful, 
should I then be remembered at all, on earth or in heaven, if 
it may be as a humble, genial morning star, that goes before 
and is lost in the beams of day. 

Forever, our times are in God's Hand. Amen ! 
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